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Interesting, challenging, intellectually exci ti ng and^ prof ^s--* 
sfonally rtewarding are words normal ly not associated with the study- 
of Canada. Exempting ttieNborder states and stydy centers at Duke 



t 



jind Johns Hopkin^s, most American academicians have ignoreq Canada. 
A "vast, almost empty space where 1 ife. as quietfir"l thaji i^ the 
United States may appear unglamorous, dull, almost backward! to 
Americans' enamored of Zaire, Bangladesh and Cuba.o Recognition of 
the worth of Canadian studies has, in the past, been minimal and^ 
the conventional lament of "missionaries" in the United States 
has been heard often. Canadian studies advocates almost openly | 
wish for a revolution, major confrontation orrnational ization of 
-American property as a device to accord their specialty the 
prestige that Vietnam, the Congo and Cuba 'have afforded As^an, ^ 
African and Latin American scholars. • ' 

Canadian nationalism, "missionary" activities, energy re- \ 
source problems and pol 1 ution have made Canadian studies as fresh 
as today's New York Times . The cTJfssroom instructor, at the college 
and university level , can capitaliz^e on that interest to utilize 
Canada i^n his examples. Yesterday's self-pity has no more vitality 
than the stodgy pages of an old Saturday Evening Post . Today's 
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•Canadian studies scholar needs to furnisTi his disciplinary colleagues 
whether in s^-iology, literature or poli.tical science - with ideas 
and approaches that mesh the rising intenest in /Canada with tradi- 
tional approaches and concerns. in ja field., U^sing Canada as a model 
6r case study affords understanding and a base for potential growth. 
. Political Scientists, teaching American government, compara- 

i 

tive politics, institutional processes and policies, or international 
relations, can use Ca^i.ada as'a testing laboratory ^for hypotheses. 
Nq matter hovi^^the field is 'divided, Canadia^n experiences can 
instructive and relevant. While suggestions may not always be . 
fresh and untried, they should offer insights and interpretations 
whj.ch can make Canada meaningful for mofet courses in political 
science. ' ' ' . 

Our pri ncipl e^purpose is to raise questions, offer suggestions 
and to specify areas of inquiry wh0re the study of Canada bears 
directly on important tppics of interest to.^pol i tical scientists. 
Our listings are ndt exhaustive, but illustrative. Political 
science, of course, is not the study of Current events. History, 
the discipline from which political science evolved, must not be 
ignored. We believe the surest way tcr understand the fu|:ure and 
make empirically valid generalizations is to have knowl edge about, 
similar phenomena in the past. We also subscribe ^o the compara- 
tive approach. Societies arid institutions are best understood ^ 
in relation" to one another. Nation-building, policies, instftu- 
tions and international relations are areas we have selected f6r 
attention. 
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.A.- Nation-build|-ng ' v ^ 

A major problem Qonf ronting many pol tticaU systems , especially 
those of the Third. Wo'^rVcl- is nation-building. What, can a political 
system do to inculcate a sense of shared nationality in people who 
ofte/n lack a common history ,^rel igion, and language? How is a ' 
nation to be ^constructed out of an artificially created ^ographic 
entitiVy? §ys^ems -as different as Nigeria, Israel, and India* 
have addressed this question. While most of -the .nation-building 
systems exalTijned in-compiarative politics courses focus on the 
Third World, Canada offers an example. of b 20th century, affluent, " 
developed, Wester,n nation' fhat has grappled with'this problem and 
has demonstrated some degree of success in nation-building despite 
the exj'stence of cultural cleavage not unlike that of jnany develop- 
ing n^Mu-ons. Canada's achievement, with mi nimal coercion arvd - 
Violence, has af forded considerabl e respect for sub-cultures. The 
French fact remains. Thus the Canadian success story as well as 
its pattern of operation might serve as a model for others. 

Canada has attempted the Herculean feat of reconciling 
nation-building with tolerance for diversity. Thus Laurier, the 
first French Prime' Mi ni ster^^of Canada, offered a famous analogy: 
• Below the island of Montre'al the water that comes from the 

north, from the Ottawa, unites with the waters that come 

y 

from the western J! ak^ , but united they do hot m^x. There 
they run, parallel, separate, and distinguis'hable and yet 
are one .stream, flowing within the same banks; the mighty , 
St. L'awrence rolli-ng on toward the sea ... as perfect Image 
of our nation. 



N 
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The C-anadiafi appeal to a mosjaic, a salad bowl pattern, perhaps 
best understood, as the co-exisfence of tKe mosaic and mel ti ag-pbt , 
allows comparisons with the more ml)nolithic American approach. 
Does the , mosaic really operate o^ ts it a symbolic gesture to 
app^ease the thirty percent of ;the popul ation which is Frenc^?^ Is' 
the mosaic an ideal or just a ratiorializ^ation of the .unavoidabl e? 
Has Canada been forced to accommodate unassimilated Quebec thereby 
^rovidin^g a precedent for other© non-Engl ish immigrants? Can the 

^^^saic pattern be reconciled with a common nationality or does it 
place too great a strain on the political system? Do defenders 
of the mosaic arrangement deduce too much fr6my1:he Swiss model? 

Nation-bufldi ng also involves- a search for symbols of nation- 
altty. Every society attemptX to create symbol s^f Effect ion arid 
unity but the process is especial ly'^crucial for the so-called new 
nations. Yet, history often deters unity. Different segments of 

^the population ente'rtain different and often conf 1 i cti ng .i nte!^- 
pretatibns of the past. German Catholjcs and Protestants- view the 
eocploits of Luther differently, frepch leftists and rightists 
react dissimilarly ^to the Paris Cdmmune. The Battle of the Boyne 
possesses a different meaning for Ulster Orangemeja than Greenmen. 
Marriott examines this problem in Indi-a whtere Moslems and Hindus 
have conflicting i ntei^pretations -of. the past. Each community 
cites^its victories at th.e expense of the other. Consequently ' 

the IMian government attempted! to, create a secular ^tate and 

* • * i . 

utilized ritual and paraphernalia associated with the non- 

controversial Buddhist realln. 



.Canada ha^ searched for symbols that aid in addwe'ssing the 
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Identity p.robi em and that encjpucage a sense of national unity. 
There is, however,, a potential for explosion, Quebec's inempry 
•bf the Coaquest , -^iel , the Manitoba school question, wartime con-' 

scrtption, etc. „ are different than "Engl ish Cariada • s recollection. 

' * . * . ' " ^* ^ \ 

The 1960*s controversies^ ovjgY the two nations concept, the new - 

■• ■ • -i» ■ 

flag, and ^he national anthem attest to the survival of the dif- 
ferences. Qn the^other hand, Canada seemsto have found viable 
uni'fying symbols. Some institution's .transcend cultural djv^ision 
and enjoy high levels of legitimacy - the pari iament , the .maple 
leaf, and' some historical occurrences^ as the War of. 1812. All 
Canadians ^hare a pride, in contrasting their socvetylwith the 
United States. George* Woodcock writes: . .1 , 

The Canadian is concerned about his identity. As the. lucky 
cittzen of a middte pawer which has never started a war of 
Its own accQrd,^ has "never oppressed another; people, arid 
has won its tndepeodence at the cost of three ti r y rebel 1 ions , 



h^ has few glorious events around which to build 
of nationhood. What he does have is precisely hi 



his s^nse 
s col 1 ecti ve 



sense of difference from the Americans. Canada came into 



not wish'^ 
in the 



existence because a group of British 'colonies did 
tb be subjected to the"CaesarisnT"thqt' is endemic 
. American pol itical system. The people of these colonies^ 
were not jmpressed by the megalomania of the United States, 
they contrived - though topel essl y^^outnumberfed - to^avdid bein 
*swal lowed up by the American colossus, and their attitude ^ 
/ had the- curious ef.fect of co^v^rting the Yankees who settled 
among them, into loyaj tf not enthusiastic Bri;tish subjects. 
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As .a political being, the Canadian has rema in^d • marked ly 
Vif f erent ,from the American, experimenting with social fsm \ 
and socifil credit^ i;av6uring a pari i alfnentary style of 
.government whix:h avoids the dangers of^di^guised^ictator- 
ship^ impl icit in the Amertcafi institution of the^ pres idency , 
and developing an i ni^ i vidual form of confederation which is 
even^now in the process of evolution. Canadians are less^ 
inclined fo the enjofionat and crCigl extremes of politicks 
than ^Americans ; on the other hand, they Sustain inore con- 
sistent tr<en;ds of radicalism. Such comparisons tetween * 
Canada and the United Stjates are inevitable, and Canadians 
-spend much of their time" making them, for they are daily 
conscious of l iving between a powerful and p-ol ^tixal ly 
dangerous neighbor to the south and a bleak wilderness to 
the northi. T-iiey draw a satisfaction which sometimes 

verges on smugness from being somewhat more tolerant 

' ^ 8 > 

- and more -^independenf^than Americans. ' * 

Fear of absorption by the United States has not been the sole 

factor/in uniting the twp culttfres. 

5 * Canada apl)ears to have utilized what Nordl i nger 'cal 1 s con-^ 

9 . . 

cessional ism. This involves generous symbolic and financial "\ 

• ■ 

concessions by the domi nant""cu1 tiire to the minority. This policy 
successfully Mftilized, has minicUzed cul tural conflict in such 
countries as Switzerland and Norway.^? Concessional implemen- 
tation raises some interesting questions for those who take this 
,approach. What prerequisites are necessary to achieve majority 
acquiescence in concessional i sm? What limitations are impose<i 
on th^ ruling elite, before reaction and nativtsm are^ encouraged 
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in- the dominant g^^oup? Does concessionaTism satisfy the minprity 
oV simply whet its appetite for more? Is co-ncess ional i sm ah .approa^ch 
that only the more affluent society, can afford? These questions 
are espe^cially relevant to the Amer^ican s,ince his governjnent 
seems inpreasingly commi t'texl . to cultural concessional ism. '"•:::::< 

Canada/Kas pioneeried in concessionaTism. With the Quebec Act 
of^ 1774, the British made religious, cultural, and legal concessions' 
tp conquored French . Edmund Burke condemned the government 'for 
the discrepancy between its Canadia>n and Iri sh pol icies • British . 
Catholics had to waft over 50 years for the same religious freedotn 
enjoyed by the defeated French. , The act" of 1 841 , uni fyi ng Upper - 

yaDd Lower Canada with governm'tent function.ing on tlie principle of ^ 
concurrent majorities in the French and Eng-listi sections, was k' i' . 

j^eat 'con^cession by the majority to th^^^inority. Since Confeder^ . 
atiop the French have reaped numerpus ctMcessional .advantages . \^ 
Quebec h-as often been treated as a "provinqe unlike the others." j( 
Wtth Laurier'.s eledtion there was clear acceptance o.f a French-' 
Canadian as Prime Minister. Virtually every Prime Minister has 
depended upon a Iteuteijant of the opposite culture\ Mac;lonald 

had^artieri Laurier had Fielding, King had LaPoint, St. Lauren'|: 

*■ 

h?d Howe, etc. Dief*enbaker was severely criticized for this 

^ ' ' ^. . 

omission as well as his basic insensi tivity to French culture*. 

The Liberal Party, either by ^design or accident^ . has rotated the 

party leadership between the- cul tures . Both the Liberals and 

theProgressive Conservatives; when iri power, have attempted to 

balan/e the cabinet ethnically. Both the /Speakership of the 



House* and the office of the Governor-General now rotate between 



the cultures.* The economic concessions demandetl and gotten by 

Jean Lesage, Prime^Mi ni ster of Quebec, probably best illustrate 

11 

the economic workings of concessional i sm. Importap't concessions 

followed the Royal Commi ss ion .on Bi 1 i ngual i sm and Bicul tura'l j sm ' s 

report, forcing the federal government, as th^rough the Officiji)! 

•a 

Languages Act, to recognize more adequately^ French Canada as a 

12 

cultural instead of a geographic concept. Thereafter, new 
alftempts were made to safeguard the French, through media, educa- 
tion and government. Jmbalance in the civif service was a prime 
area far reform. : • ^ - . 

fj[;^uitful comparison might contrast the techniques employed 
to pacify Quebec with thosei used to reconcile the defeated Arrtericaii 
South. The responses of Bpth vanquished groups to these tech- 
niques might be studied. Both Southern and French^ sub-cultures 
percetvedSfhemsel ves as different from the rest. of the country. 
Both were conquared, both were conservative, traditional, deeply 
religious, and less developed. The British and later the Canadian 
government* used concessional i sm, deferring to the traditional 
French leadership and the Catholic Church. Quebec enjoyed. con- 
siderabie autonomy. As a consequence , ^ the Frenzy created a uni- 
ffed, cultural entity and romanticized their North American 
deviation. They glorified their way of life, jts Catholicism, ' 
soil b'ound agricul ture , -and classical education. A similar 
story unfolds with the defeate^ American South. With the 

Compromise of 1877, the South secured national acquiescence^for 

13 ' 
its sphere of autonojny. The traditional leaders acquired con- 

trol of government with the freedom. to address the race problem ' 
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in at Southern manner. Both generous economic concessions and 
, cabinet representation were accorded th*e South. Politically the- 
^ region solid.ifi^d within' the Democratic Party and utilized its 
Congressional influence to- preserve its sphere of autonomy well 

into the second. half ofthe 20th cer^tury. Culturally, utilizing 

" 14 
' the "Gone With the' Wfnd" -myth , the past was - romanticize'd . A 

South of r&finement, agriculture, and classical education was 

superior to the materialism*, indus.try and grossness of the N6rth. 

The two d^eated regions thus appear to have, r,e,aped similar-con*^ 

cessions and to haVe created similar defen-sive mythologies. 

t 

. Curiously," nation-building often involves the search for a 
foreign model of Emulation. Usually, this represents an elitist, 
•exercfse having but nominal 'impact on th^ masses. . Al so different 
roodels are often projected by different elites. But^w^hy one ' 
model rather othan another? Why the shifting popularity of 
respective m^odels? When is there a rejection of foreign models 
'and recognition of national accompl i shments? Is there a pattern? 
Mexican elites, foir example, ^at different times experimented with 

Spanish, AmWican,.and French models. Only after .the 1910 

^ ' > * ' * ^ ^ 15 • 

Revolutsion did the Mexican model emerge.- A period of cultural 

regeneration f^l lowe^ which encouraged a new /interest in, Mexico 

' 1 ■ ' 

an.d her Indian heritage. First the artists, l^ter the politicians, 

real i2:ed that Mexico need not follow others but itself had some- 
thing unique to contribQte to'the wprld. Mexicans later contended 
that Mexico possessed an indigehous revolution, a rich culture,* 
a viable po'litical sy§tem, and an impressive -'ecpnortlic growth rate. 
The Iscsson was clear, let ot-hers. look to Mexico for a model 1 
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Canada a«l.so provides an'-elite's search for a\ rfitfdel .of 

1 » 



emulation. Initially, the mo^del seemed to be tiip URi ted^^Ki ngdo.m/ ' 
United Emfjlre Loyalists were especially defeirrMt^ the Briti,§h 

Constitution, the' Monarchy, and the other^syMQ\s oi^mpire. 
Later the model /or many Canadians^ became expanding, developing, 
.afflue^nt United Statesy Some, like GoldlTl^r) Smith, ev^en advocated 
annexatiofJ^.. Recently some intellectuals |ixtve suggested the ^ - 
ScWdinavian, Fpodel , emphasizing its cold war neutrality and ^ 
expanded corgrftftment to the welfare statff Now, however, foreign- 
model s seem>lq?ss attractive and the- e#stting Canadian system apj>ears 
more attractive. A new pride, p turning inward, a self-reliance • 
anda realization that Canada has much to offer to the world 
has evolved. * 

Ftnaljy, Canada offers tnterest^ipg opportunities for examining 
the i-elationship of religion to natic^^^building. Political scien,- 
tists have. o1iTy reluctantly sl:udied r^l igion and have pYoduced 
Mthing comparable to the mo'numer^tal works of Max Weber and Emile 

DLurkheim in sociology or R.H. Tawney and Ernst Troeltsch in 

* 17 ^ ' ^ ^ ' • , 

history, ' Yet religion is a better indicator of voting behavior 

■ ■ ■ * ^ 1 8 

than> class in'many societies of Western Europe. , Additionally, 

numerous international conflicts (Northern Ireland, Nigeria-Biaf ra.,» 

Ethiopia-Eritrea, Inldia-.Pa ki stan) are interpreted, at least ^y 

the participants, as essentially religious. Sociologists have " . % 

addressed the question of religioh and development, politicals 

scientists caiviot lag long behind. . ' ^ 

^ ■ ' ■ ^ * '-"^ . ' \ - ^ f 

There are vital questions relating religion to nation-^ 



^'ilding, given the Marxi st ye jqction of rel igiosity,' which 

■'' ' ' • 
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e.sp.eciany inte'rest pluralistic Third World couVitries. Is ''secu- 

larism necessary fon successful nation-building in a pluralistic 

^ - society? -^Thcits is , can'^transcending naxiogalism develop only iS^fter 

• •^ religion ceas'es'to be vital -to jthe in,dividuai? Or. can relig^ion ' '* 

- ./collaborate in the work of nation-buildin^i?, Or is the nature /' 

of the jel i^ion the critical variabie? To wttia^ degree -ca^n the^ ' 

.poli,tica'''l sciejitist with his s,ec£il>r cdmmitment and l>el ief i n 'the - 

l,egitin]«cy of cl as-s pol i ti cs ^eal Ty penetrate thJ-Sj-qiHsstidn? 

J'' ' ' ' . Canada" is 'imppr'ta|it in examining the ^olg of .r'^,1 i g°i ij'n in 

nation-buildi.ng., because of the religious d*j v„ersl\ty and' the ; 

importance assfig^ned to i t .4)y . Canad i ans . - SQme\co untri.es in ,' , 

Chrtstendo.m are rel igiously plliral isticj bisfl more -ffequently one \ 

' ' ' . . " .V - ' 4> ■ _ . ' ' ■ . " 

s%es religious hoitiogenity - Spain., France r Scandi na\tia ^ Italy,' ' 



Columbia, etc. Here the nomi'^al believer is pitted agfftnst the-'be-^ ■ 

lifev-er rather *ti^n se^t against sect. Canada, h^owever.^res^nts ' % 

• . ' \ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ " 

a rel igt,ous mosaic with al l^ currents of Christianity present. y ' - 

' "* • - ■ ' t) . ' ; ■ 

.Protestant, French Catholic, English Clatholic, lfniate% and' ' , ' \ 

Orthodox communitie'S co-exist.. These communftifes survive within 
the same politTcal 'system anct \yith sjmiTe^ fi nanci al . resources • 



available: The 'possibil of a fairer^^ompara'tive ^analysis than 

.that involving rel.igious commtini^ies in different political 

systems exists/ These f el igious div^isiens have been imp^^tant 

in the voti ng behavior as well as the l^ar^y^ identifi cation of ^ 

Cpinadians. Historically, both EnglisAi^and French have used- 

religton to define their cultural ide/itity. After the conquest, 
t ■ - . . : . f 

the Church became^ particul ^rly impprtant t^^ the .French. 'Cathol ici-.„ 

was intertwi ned Bith natjbnal/sm. A pattern similar to. that in 

•«• * • ■ r 

• . • ' . . - ■ ■ ; . 
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^Ireland, Poland, Greece, and perhaps Scotland emerged; Conquored 
f peoples tntinsified their religiosity in, the face of the heretical 
conquorer . - For the Church, in thes& cul tures, a myth of resistance 
•*and persecution combined with a policy of md'deration and collabora- • 
- tton. developed... Rejection of the Church impl ied.'secul arizption 
n and a loss of nationality/ .t- 

f B. Pol icies , 

^t* . . • ■ . ■ ■ ■ . 

C-anada is a rich laboratory for persons interested in a policy 

... . • % 

, ; approach to the study of^'political scjence. Without exhausting 

./ the field, three areas of policy will be examined which offer 

Numerous, CQmparative opportunities immigration, corruption, and 
smalT l^^t:fe|^/^ survival . • / ^ 

The topical immigra^'on question has explosive potential for 
domestic American politics. American immigration authorities 
estimate that four to twelve million illegal immigran^ts are in 
the United States. i Over 800,000 new illegal entrants were 
apprehended last year and it is estimated that one to four times 
'that number went unapprehend^ The experience of the American 

past seems irrelevant to the present large Span^i sh-Amer i can 

I. 21 

migra'tion-. The late 19th, early 2(?th century European immi- v 
grants, coming individually, were motivated to assimilate. They 
were separated by an ocean from the mother country. White, 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant cul tural sel f-conf idence and massive 
economic expansion were at their zeni th . Although some natlA/ism 
certainly existed, most Americans viewed the newcomers as assets. 
The present immigrants, in contrast, arrive at-a time of WASP 
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i'dentity crisis, a commitment to zero population growth, fiscal 
austerity, and increasing unemployment. Most come from Mexico and 
move into areas having Itfrge Spanfsh speaking ghettoes. Govern- 
raent deference to ethnicity and man-y rewards basecl on ethiiiy^cre- 
dential s. diHfninish past pressures toward assimilation. A cont>n- v 
uation of this Spanish-American migration, combined with WASP 
zero* population g^powth, cauld present t'he United States with ^n 
unprecedented and far different cultural mix. Canada, withM'ts 
mosaic ideal, and. its experience with an uhassimi 1 ated Ifnguistic 
and cultural group, might serve ,as a more adequate model for, Amer- 
ican, future* acti on than the American past. Additionally, the 
expedience of such European nations as Britain, France, and ^ . 
Switzerlarvd might be rel^evant. The politics of immigration might 
'be increasingly important to both domestic and\ i nternational affairs 

A second topical policy question involves the politics-^of 
22 

corruption. Corruption seems aji uj^usually acute problem in 
the Third World with their limited resourceTs and concern for 
economic and political development. Perhaps there has been ^ 
•tendency to apply an alien norm to Third World performance. Some 

contend that "corruption" often performs an important function 

• 7 23 

, in contributing to legitimizati^pn and systemi c • stabi 1 1 ty . 

Nowi for example"", big city machine politics, considered corrupt 

by progressives, are seen as acculturating the immigrants to 

American life. The political scientist .is therefore confronted 

with some distincti\(e questions. What exactly is corruption?- 

' • What/ role does it perform inVthe lif^ of the polity? Is^ it . 

inevitable? What is the relationship of corruption to political 

culture, institutionalization, and developmental levels? 
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^ Canada is a democratic, parliamentary system with a cultuijally 
mixed citizenry, a frontier tradition, and high levals of affluence 
Canada has also had to addres-s the question of corruption. " Numer- • 
ous Quebec'scandals, especially under Maurice Duplessis; the 1873 
Canadian Pacific Railway morass; the 1915-16 War Protitqeri ng 
scandals; the Customs Department affair af 1926; The Beaiiharnois 

• * • 

Power Company ".contri butions" ; ' and the indiscretions of the Pearson 
period - including the Munsinger affair - are but a few of the 
cases available foi* study.. Canada provides the possibility of. 
■ examining the opportunities for and the deterrents to corruption 

t 

tn a parliamentary-federal system. These may then.be placed in 

a comparative perspective. ^ 

A' third policy area involves small nation cultural survival 

tn the face of super-power pressure for standardization. Are the 

small nations destined to cultural extinction? Is "developtftent"' 

just another name for conformity? What tools of I resi stance are 

available to small nations? The Canadian experience is valuable 

given Canada.'s position as a predominantly English speaking 

nation of 22 million peopl e . 1 oca ted next to the United States. 

Thus Canadians have been concerned with defining Canadian culture 

• 25 ' 

in contrast to the American variety. They hdve attempted to 
demonstrate that Canadian artists, novelists, and poets are 
different frSm theinJ^ American counterparts, interested in the 
cultural mosaic, existing frontiers and the solitude of the 
Artie. There has been concern with the impact of American media 
and governmeqir support accorded Canadian co^npeti tors , as the 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.- (||itics have bemoaned the 
disproportionate numbers of Ame!:ican aca^lemicians in Canadian 
Universities * as well as the flpod of American textbooks. 

■J 

Herbert Spiro has introduced the concept of "style" to the 
study of comparative politics. Different types^df political 
systems have , different political cultures with characterist.lcal l-y 
different orientations in policy-making. Such socfal scientists * 

I * " • ' 

as Gad Horowitz, Seymour M. Lipset and Kenneth McRae have attempted 
to account for the differences in Canadian and American styles. 
Horowitz notes a greater ^tol erance for diversity and a higher 
level of moderation in Canadian than in American pol idy-making. 
Canada never experienced a McCarthy reaction to the- cold war nor - 
a hysterical crusade against governmental intervention in the ' 
economy. Building on Louis Hartz, Horowitz attributes this 
tolerance in Cana'da tlo the- exi stance of the full European 
ideological spectrum. This contrasts with -American dogmati zati oh 
of the single Lockean liberal tradition. Empire Loyalists pro- 
vided Canada with a Tory tradition that would rival the later 
liberal tradition. The Tories would stress the impwtance of 
the organic community in contract to the liberal stress on ^ " 

atomized competition. Given the early ideological diversity, 
the failure to "lestablish" liberalism, and the Tory emphasis on 
organic community,, it was quite possible for an indigenous social- 
ist tradition to develope. Canada would not become a one myth 
nation, hence the higher level of moderation and tolerance. 

Both Lipset and McRae are ^concerned Wijth the'contrast " ^ 

|MB*ween Canada and the United States.^ Both emphasize the political 
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origin of each sjtate.. Each obser vets that CanacTa, unlike the 
Urjited States, has a counter-revolutionary tradition. The" Loyal- 
ists, defeated in the.^southern col onies , ,re-establ i shed them- 

selves^in Canada. They had trenfenddus respect for constitutional - 

, •• • - "s- 

ism, law and compromise. They rejected appeals to force as 

American. There was no. revol ut^ onary legitimization of a resort 

to force. Consequently , .the Canadian "^ind American approaches to, . 

the frontier and to the Indi^ni. were quite different. Lip'set 

especially stresses the. importance of- Canadian reaction to the ' ° 

^ t . ' V 

United 'S twites in^the development of a Canadian style. 



. Canada had to be constantly on i ts guard, -agai nst-.the 

expansionist tendencies -©f the "United /States. It couTS 

not- l^eave its frontier cpJhmunities unprotected, or autono-. 

mous.. ^Law and order in the for^m of the |bentr\al ly controMed-^ 

North'Wes't Mounted Police moved i nAo f r Jfc'er sAtl ements 

along with the settlers. This contributed to the establish- 

^ment of a great tradition of respect for tfie institutions 

of law and order on th:e Canadia^ as ^compared to the American 

frontier.. At the same time^ frontier egali tari ani srii and 
<b . ■ ^ ^ ' " 

individual ism were played down in Canada because they were 

linked to American valufes and might conceivably undermine 

28 

national integrity ... 

The Horowitz, Lipset, and McRae hypothesis suggests that 




the pol itical \science instructor might comparatively explore 
political development in terms of the nature of national political 
origin. - The key to the st^le of national politics mig'ht relate 
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to the origin of the natton-building process . Hi stofj^ might- be / 
far more important than political scientists have been willing 
to concede. Clinada^s origin might-be profitably contrasted with 
that of such. systems as the American, Spanish, German and Mexican. 
Subsequ pol iti^a'l .development in systems having a revolutionary 
origtn mi^ght be /Contrasted with the' development of such counter- 
revolutionary states as Canada, Britai n , and.Sweclen. Deference 
to a ^yth of revolutionaryj^orjgin may demand a cost! J'^ "violent, ' 
price. \ \ ' 

-C. Institutions - . ' : 

' •■ ' - ' * 

• . . ^ ' Nuiperous so<:ial° scientists have addressed the question-of 

■ . . . • • ^ -c?.* ■ - ■ •. ' 29 r ■ 

Q V democratic institutionalization. Why the deaVth of viable ^ 

■•- , • ' ■ . - . ' -^^ 

. . • -' democratic systems when, democracy seems the . ideal of so^ many? • 
What are the economic, cultural, liistorical prerequisites for 
democratic success? How important i s • cul tural", historical and 
social corfgruenc^ in supporting democratic .political structures? 
* How vital is the load^factor? Is democra<^_conduci ve to divisive- 
ness and hence a luxury for new nations concerned with nation-- 
building' and de^lopment? The Canadian case is especially appro- 
priate to this study, flanada is one of the few viable, enduring, 

democratic systems.^ Considered relatively, it has provided^raaxi- 

• ****"> 
mal individual freedom, minority protection, and i nsti tiations"^ 

30 « * ' ^ 

allowing genuine participation. Numerous immigrants from non- 
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democratic cultures have been successfully absorbed. Hence Canada 
offers the opportunity for testing " some of the hypotheses that, 
were deduced largely from the Anglo-American, Northern European 
experience. . 

^ ' * , 00018 ^ 
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Canadian federalism should also prove of interest to the 

31 * > ^ ^ 

pol'i^|;ical scientist', x While numerous political systems are 

theoretically federal, few operate in a federal manner. Dis- 
crepancy abourfds betwee,n constitutional theory and actual 

practice. «Both' Mfex'ico and the U.S.S.R., f or- exampl e , are,con- 

j ■ - , ■ ■ ■ 

sti tutional ly federal, but actually unitary. Why the popularity 
orf federal ism 'in theory but the failure in practice? Why have 
' sjairte succeeded 9tnd others failed? Is th^re a historical, cultural* 
social pattern of success? -Is it perhaps offered at the consti- 
t\ition building stage to appeaPse fearful minorities, but subverted 
.later olit 'of pol i-tical or. economic necessity? Can federalism be - 
reconci 1 ed ^ to massive central . pi anni ng to me.et emergency needs^ in 
the areasS)f popuVation, ecology and limited resources? The . 
Canadian system again is relevant as 1 rare, viable, -federal . 
system over one hund'red years old. The Canadian federal arrange- 
ment represented^ an attempt, to unite two peoples who thought of ,r 
themselves as different. There was little initial enthud'iasm' 
for the scheme and many predicted a short life'. .The -British 
North American Act of 1867 offered a division of provincial and , 
federal power with the central government preponderant. . This s, 
model was influenced by the American civil' war. and stales rights 
squabbling. British judicial decisions later transformed the • 
initial- understanding.^ Despite t|iis change, the^federal sys'tem 
has worked. Why? • / 

\^^^^^^A1 though Third Woj^ld, new nati on ,° federal i sm has declined, a f 
numberl of traditionally ynitary turbpean |.tates seem to be 
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evolving in a federal direction'. Recently, Britaiji,. France, and 

•Italy have proposed forms of regionaT devoj ution that resemble 

> ... 

federalism. These e*fforts are made to appease newly-awakened 
e.thnic or. regional interests. TheSe cha^iges arouse little '\ 
enthusiasm on the part of the central government. Canada, however, 
has a' legacy of success With constitutional forms that fail-ed 
throughout much of the t,hi'rd World but are perhaps destined for 

' ■ i? - * o 

a n-ew life ,in oldier European nations. ' ° 
' " • - • . / ■ ' •■ ■ ■ ■-.•.<>■ 

Canada has a wpftten cj/nstitution, the B-.N.A. Act, which seems 

"modest when compared to* the comprehensive post-war ve.ntures in^ 

32 ^ ' 

complex constitution-making. Enacted by the British Parlia- 

/ , ■ • - ' ". ■ . ■ . 

meht with an. ajiiending process depe^ndent .upon that body Cahada 's 

constitution is deceptively simple. Party government is not 

made explicit, but British conventions are impl ici tw ^ Al though ' 

ttie 4ct never acquired tjie rriysti que of the American constitution, . 

•tt has served its purpose a*id has demanded a certain veneration.) ' 

rt offers an interesting comparative case to place along side such 

different exercises as the American, the British,. and the Third • 

French Republic. ' Perhaps att^enr^ts at^ creating comprehensive, 

all embracing constitutions that raise t1ie popular level of'' 

expectation arB doomed to failure. There may ^he much to be 'said 

for const! tutione^l modesty in the Canadian vogu«.^^ , " 

Canad\an political parties and voting behav/or offer a 

fertile field to political scientists. The two dominant norf- 

ideological, all embracing, political parties are easily recog- 

ntzabl.e. Jhe Liberals and Progr^essive Conserviati^ves are "^not ^ 

unlike the American aarties or the Social 'Democratic and' Christian 

ft , . . ,^ -.^ ,^ 
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Democratic parties of Western Europe. Their structure* and beha- 
vior are quite consistent with Daniel Bell's "end of ideology." 
Yet Canada also has vital and successful third parties. Why? > 

^ L6on Epstein explains this phenomena i^n terms of. the con/lict 
betweeft qabinet-parliamentary gav^rnmpnt and^the social structure 
of a federal- systenr. How applicable to Cctpada^are tire third \. 

^ party hyjjothe^es developed in the American- framework? Do major 

'non-ideological, umbrella pAfties tend'^to coopt the sircc^essful ^ 
issues of the third parties? Are third parties doomed to long- . 
term impotence? ^Does the decline 1n American party Ident^if ication 
on the- other hand, ^ and the youthful fascination w^ith ideology, 
mean the U.S. might move in t1ie Canadian direction - two dprninajit, 
traditional parxjes pi us .a number of regional and/or ideological 
parties? / \ ' ^ \ ^ ^ 

Finally, Canadian pol i tics .can, serve as an important balancer 

'to the normative obsession with class politics. J R^litical 
scientists often seem to view, non-cl ass politics as somehow 
illegitimate#e.g. , the view that the white southerners and ■ 
ethnic groups voting for fi^ixon in 1972 were voti ng agaTrTst^thei r 
own interest.) This implies that p|opl e .ought to vot|^ in te,rms 
of class politfics defined as both developed and inevitable. Mass 
decisions to^vote in regional, religious, linguistic, or cultural 
terms- are vi^^ed as obstructionist, primitive, and. aberrational. 
Yet Canada, with a .quality of life attractive to many American"| 
academi cians^ is a developed, affluent democratic system in 
which class politics is only minimally important. J. Murray 
Beck concluded his study of Canadian federal elections by noting:* 
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^ Yet the eilections demonstrate n6 less clearly that 
support for the major political parties has not 
diverged sharply Vlong class, lines. M,uch as V.O. 
Key wrote about politics in ±he U.S.; so Underhlll, 
Dawson, and Corry have wVitten about politics in 
Canad^a - that it cajn most suitably be viewed as a^ 
process of sectional reconci liation and that Canadian 



political leaders have acted a[S brokerage politicians 

3S 

* criu iiiu re triari luc i r uuuriLe r pa r in lqc u . o . 



to /that end more than their counterparts in t&e U.S. 
International Relations v . 



Students of internation relations, .concerned ^witlj the <'causes 
■ - ■ - . ■ ^ \ ^ " ■ 

of war and the conditions of peace, have a .signif i cant research 

field in Canada and Canada's relations with the world. The world, 
froin Canadian eyes, is dominated, by the United States. In a 
system where a small state exists on the\ border of a large^ 
sovereignty, 10< times more populace and "powerful the animosities 
^nd amity of states take o/i a new character. Equilibrium of power 
between the two is not possible, war seems folly as a tool of state 
craft, and peace permits penetration of ^hje^mjaller by the greater. 
Under such conditions, the scholar may gain' fresh insight into 
the tfadifeiona'l questions of the field. What role does national i sm 
play^^for a small power? Are snra^l 1 states inevitably subject to 
imperialism, economic and cultural, if not political and mifitary? ' 
Is there a )le role for a small power as a "broker" between 
large |tates u :o utilize diplomacy and in1;ernational organiza- 
tions to influence great states? Does the tarm sovereignty have 



any relevance in an era of military and v.econom-Hc i nterdependence, 

especially for small, essFntially defenseless, nations'? 

^,"Canadians , until recently, hay^ lacked a strong sense of - 

nationalism aad, national identity. Fr'ench Canadians, however, 

would firid that statement- less trOe. Lacking a keen sense of 

nationalism, of mission, Canada's international relkions have 

been remarkably pacific. Perhaps this on ly ref 1 ects a lack of 

power. But ft may be a positio/e re^sult of an 'unci ear^identi ty . 

No wars havebeen begun by Canadians, not even a civil conflict 

or suJbstantiaV revolution, ^anadi an. mi 1 i tary activities since 

the defeat of the French have been to defend against American 

attack - effectively terminated about 1871, despite the continued 

existence of Defense Scheme ^Tj^^ to assist Britain with the 

burdens -of twq -world wars ; and to aid in Un'i.ted Nations peace- 

keeping operations. A remarkable record <jf non»-aggreSsi on ^or • 

a power which, as recently as 1945 (and perhaps only 1945) , was 

the 4th most powerful state in the world. 

The recent assertion of Canadian nati onaTf snt, witft its 

^strongly an ti-Amerf can tone, offers an excellent laBofatory to^ 

examine subsequent international behavior of 'a small state. 

Logically, an increase in tension witf^ther powers and a - ^ 

reduction of cooperative activity would accompany this nationalism 

Canada has reduced h.er commitment to NATO and appears increasingly 

reluctant to undertake international peacek'eepi ng roles. Relation 

with the United States .seem more tense and more formal than was 

39 

the case in the St. Laurent-Eisenhower, Werchant-Heeney, era. 
*That this will lead to war is unlikely; increased Canadian self- 

i 
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sufficiency anci less international Ism in •foreign -policy (smaller 

percentage contributions of^^t^e G.N.P, to foreign aid .programs , 

etc.) see'm'more probable* \But, the' student of ^nationalism as a , 

cause of war cannot rule out the possibility that Canada's 

international behavior will^ drama'tically change. . 

/if Canadian nationalism flourishes, substantial portions "of 

"irredenta" can be found. Although 'Jay^'^s 1 79^ Treaty provided 

the framework arbitratto^n and diplomatic negotiation which 

resolved the^ boundary problems of Maine-New Brunswick'tl842)', 

Oregon (1846), and the-^Alaskan border (1903), these wene com- 

plated when Canada was weak. If Canadian national ists accept 

t>ie\[storic thesilfir that the, ^'Briti sh placed good Anglo-American^^ 

relations above Canadian ^teAests ,"^^ territorial claims going 

all the way bacic to 1783 would be revived. As long as Canada 

remains weak militarily, a Chinese-Soviet style clash is unlikely. 

Yet,^ the student who finds geographical factors^ especially 

boundary disputes, a*major cause of war could j|.o well to watcK 

Canada's changing relations with the United States. Point 

Roberts, that' geographic arvpmaly,-^ may be a useful indicator of 

•future .attitudes. ^ ^ 

<^ Commercial i nteres^- between Canada and her giafnt neighbor 

seem so tightly bound that rivaTry leading to q^onflict is beyond 

the imagination. General Motors of Canada isl^wedded to General 

Motors of the United States. But such economi c marriages , though 

they may preclude certain fo*rms'of conflict, raise the flag of 

economic iipperial i sm. Numerous writers see Canada "silently^ 
' 42 ' 

surrentleri ng" her economic independence to United Staties cor- ' 
porate interests. Thi« kow-tow for capital inflow, managerial 
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experjtise and technological advan cement,. Sterio'usly compromises, 
tfve' politi'ca-li as. well .as the economic, survival 'of that unidue 
"entity known as. Canada. "V^r ecdnomiac "national isfts, the 70% of' 
Canadian trade tieds^to the United Statjes is appaf-^ng, the well 
k'nown ' 1 i t any of "American' domi nance j>i|' the rubber, petroleum,: * 
ruining and automobile industries^ as well as si gni ficanli? segments 
.of other manufacturing in Canada, is a nationaT scandal . 
This must change, thly argue. Wal^ter Gordon ' s f9v^2 budget was" 
symptomatic- of this concern as are^ more recent actions vis-a-vis 
MerchantiTe Bank, and the restrictions on alien property purchases 
in some p'rovinces, as Nova Scotia.,' The student of international 
relations can compare Canada's economic /situation with- other - 
small states on the borders of great powers, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom,. Finland and the $bviet Union, for example, to 
determine whether this econoniic penetration is common. Comparison 
may determine if there are ef fecti ve. smal 1 power -^qhniques 
to prevent economic pene tration^wHi le longitudinal studies may 
suggest whether such economic intimacy contributes to war or 
peace. ^ 

Equal ly pervasive is cultyral penetration. Time , Reader'' s 
Digest , Playboy and other products of the American ma'gazine 
ipdustry co"mpete ,with Canadian -publications 1 i ke Maclean' s for 
readers, advertising dollars, arid newssjbamd space. But the 
printed -AvorJi is not jalone. THrough the easy access of a common 
language,- the audio and vi sual; presence of the. United States in 
Canada is overwhelming. Popular songs on the juke box and radi"b 

are from the. United States. ''JAll^in the Family," "Rhoda," | 

■* J - „ ^ ' ' . > ■ . 
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"Gunsmoke.J'^and "Lucy-" rerur« are* on the T.1/y Hoi lyWiiod f i 1ms ' * 
.show at, the cinema." The 1 i st seems 'endl es s . The United~^tat*es - 
cfovernment, however, is not imposing these elements of popular- 
cul ture on Canada. The CanadianJ consumer demands arrd purchases- - 
• ttiese prodaets. But cultural hationa^sts want the ^vast influx * 
slowed, if niot^:sto|ped. Canadian content in records and Canadfap 
tejevision programming has given some advantage to domestic 
production. Government acti ons from the jcanadian Brbadcasting 
Corporation to the National Film, Board, hke been an encouragement.-. 
And, potentially, the imposition of. economic^pen-alties on Time' s 
"Canadian" edition an'^ Reader' s Digest may py^ovide f url^her rel i ef . 
Still the student of in1;ernat-^*onal relati oi^must ask, is cultura=^ 
fmperiyji^m inevitable "when a great co untry borde-rs a small^'and 
no lin#istic barriers exist? Germany's relation to Auistria could 
offer interesting contrasts and similarities. If not inevitable,- ' 
4he effectiveness of small power restrictions and buffers need to 
be assessed and judged on a cost effectiveness basis. The Belgian 
relation to France .and the Irish connection with Britain might 
coffer insights . 

Canada's international role,-my|^ discussed "and never settled, 
demands, attention. Barbara Ward s.ug^e.sts that Cana^da's domestic 
^development, bilingual and compromising, might ma ke' her an inter- 
national "model builder." Canadians might be "the creative 
institution makers; the citizens who. help recreate the world's 
jmage of ij:se IJ . "'5^7 j^is v^on of Canada as the first 'M'nterna- 
tional nation"'recans Canada's stead.fast work to make the United 
Nations a successful force in world affairs, to ooen the Commonwealth 
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to^all natiojis and, on occasion, to debate joining the 0,A.S..for 

the contribution Canada could make to Latin America. This enlarged 

Canatlian role in the world, during the Suez crisis, forging NATO, 

and announcing a ^pace setting foreign aid goal of 1% of the G.N, P., 

now appear the result of a unique post-war period when Canada's 

status and strength had few peers, p^lus the unusually skillful 

diplomatic capability of the late Lester Pearson. But this may 

be an ethtiocentr ic perspective. The, student of inter-national ' 

relations must assess the contribution of Canada as an effective 

"middle power" to i nternational peace andVsecuri ty . Canada's 

policies and actions may yet prove Barbara Ward ' correct , thaugh 

Thompson and Swanson*s recent overview does not support that 
48 " 

optimism. Certainly the student of international relations 
interested in the conditions of peace cannot ignore the range of 
states below the great power level if he hopes to explain total 
sys.tem behavior. 

Canada, on occas'lons^^uch as the Suez crisis and the entrance 
Into World War II, has served a broker role between the United States 
and Britain. Occasionally, under inept 1 eadersf(/i p . - as DiefeVibaker " s 
infamous Caribbean fl ight to join Kennedy and Macmillian - she has 
been more of a burden than benefit. Jlore often, ^however , Canada 
has seemed interested in one or the other of her great power , ^ 
acquaintances merely as a make weight against the other. Canadian 
foreign policy today, increasing its attention to Germany, Japan 
and France, is designed to lessen the impact of the United States 
on Canada.. Greater trade and increased communication with other. 
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States may lessen the place of the United- States in Canadian life. 

Trudeau's visit to Moscow may be viewed in this ?ight. These 

attempts by a small power to find' an international role compatible 

with sovereign-ty and a sense of national dignity are undoubtedly 

•matched and comparable to similar efforts of Yugoslavia, Egypt, 

. and Belgium. . - - ' \ 

Perhaps the 'deepest affront to Canadian sovereignty is the 

helplessness, militarily, in the face of superior American power. 

Canada is vir.tualTy defenseless against her neighbx)r. Instead mf 

a sttong national force, Canada ' s mi 1 itary strength, like her 

foreign policy, hasobeen depol i ticized by regular reference to a 

number of joint, U .S .-Canadian boards, agencies and commi^ttees. 

Defense of Canada is parcelled out to NORAD and NATO, each effec- 

ttvely under United States control. The Arrow cancellation and 

Bomarc missile fiasco are eloquent testimony to Canada's inability 

to support a sophisticated defense establishment. The Permanent? 

Joint Board^ of Defense, since 1940, alon^ with regular meetings 

at all levels of Canadian and American^ defensfe officials, have 

made i"t clear that Canada is subordinate to the United States in' 

defertse, radar warning systems and air operations. Small wonder 

s^^a t the topics of neutrality, or withdrawal from NORAD and NATO, 

50 

.occasionally surface. CanadiaTis confronted with this defense 
reality, which confirms the economic, cultural and political 
realities of the United States^ presence , cannot but be over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of their effort to be- not only separ- 
ate, but different, from tfhe United States. ^ 

Cancida as a model in teaching politics at American Universities 
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ts challenging, interesting and rewarding. The comparative approach 
a sense of history as well as contemporary affairs, and cultural 
sensitivity can combine in many areas of political interest - 
nation-building, poltcies, institutions or international relation-s, 
for example - to enrich the study of political science. The 
cl assroom instructor , as well as the student, will find Canada a 
provocative, varied and useful model* 
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